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HONORIA 


by Taylor Caldwell 


This article was written for The Dan Smoot Report by Taylor Caldwell, internationally famous 
American novelist, author of many best-sellers. Her most recent book (published November 17, 1961, 
and already selected as the book club choice by the largest book-club in the world) is A Prologue To 
Love. The title was derived from one of Seneca’s saddest essays concerning God and man. The back- 
ground of A Prologue To Love is the formation of the French Commune in 1795 — the actual begin- 
ning of the world communist conspiracy. 

Miss Caldwell is also a renowned anti-communist patriot. She has, for example, received (in 1956) 
the Award of Merit from the Daughters of the American Revolution, for her anti-communist articles, 
books, and speeches. 

Honoria” was first published in this Report on December 23, 1957. We have had innumerable 
requests to reprint it. We choose this particular time to do so, because of the current frenzied attack 
on ‘su per- patriots” and “extremists” — these being terms of contempt applied to Americans who love 
their country and who see it being destroyed by the policies and programs of its own leaders. Honoria 
isa poignant story in 1961. 


T his is a true story about a nation which was once great. At the outset, we will call 
that nation Honoria; but you will readily guess her true name, as the story unfolds. 


1 = upon a time, some courageous men decided to leave their own country, which 
did not encourage freedom of religion, freedom of speech, and freedom of the individual. 
They wanted to establish a new country where men could be free. 

So, these men who wanted freedom became Pilgrims. They migrated to an uncivilized 
land inhabited only by barbarians, enduring terrible hardship to get there. When they 
landed in that savage region, they stood upon a great rock. There, they did homage to their 
God — for guiding them during their arduous journey. 

To this day, that rock is one of the most famous monuments in the world. 


The Pilgrims weren’t very kind to the natives of the region; but kindness is not usually 
an attribute of the human race, not even among just men earnestly seeking freedom and 
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justice for themselves. They drove off the 
natives, and built their rude shelters in the 
inhospitable wilderness. They also engaged in 
flurries of small wars and massacres with the 
natives, and they went armed into the fields 
to set their crops and take care of their cattle. 
They taught their wives and half-grown chil- 
dren how to handle arms and protect them- 
selves when the men were away. 


One of the first things these Pilgrims 
did was to build a house of worship in the 
wilderness — a crude, rude house, but still a 
house of worship. There they would gather, 
not just on holy days, but every day, to pray. 
They had a special day in the year, too, to 
give thanks for their blessings; and they would 
walk through the silent fields and wild forests 
on that day, armed and watchful against the 
savages. 


The Pilgrims were stern and austere 
men. They believed in their God, but they also 
believed in work — hard, driving, determined 
work. They established schools, under religious 
leaders. These schools, in a way, were the first 
public, free education in the world — educa- 
tion such as had never been before in the old, 
corrupt countries. 


The old, corrupt countries laughed at the 
Pilgrims — laughed at their poverty, their 
hard work, their educational efforts, their 
single-hearted devotion to religion, their dedi- 
cation to a simple, strenuous, virtuous life. In 
fact, in one of the old countries, a famous play- 
wright wrote a most amusing play on the 
Pilgrims —a sensationally funny piece that 
brought many honors to the playwright. You 
can still read his play today, if you wish. 


People in the old countries — rich and 
decadent — called the Pilgrims savages. They 
did not know that these Pilgrims — these ob- 
scure, work-stained men; these men with the 
soil of the earth under their fingernails; these 
men in their rude shelters — would, through 
their descendants, build the most powerful 
nation in the world, one to which the old, cor- 
rupt countries would look in envy, hatred and 


contempt while they demanded more and more 
support for their tottering governments, their 
tyrannies, and their starving people. 


The Pilgrims were intolerant of wrongdo. 
ing. They used whips and gallows to punish 
criminals. Their clergymen preached stern 
virtue and selfless dedication. They had nm 
patience with the weak and degenerate, who, 
if they are pampered, become the cancer of 
a nation. And, as the Pilgrims had endured » 
much to come so far, there was no place in 
their community for those who would destroy 
them and what they were building. 


The Pilgrims engaged in trade as their com- 
munity grew. They set sails on the ocean. More 
Pilgrims joined them. They became moderately 
prosperous. But still they retained the severity 
and devotion of their lives, dressed very simply, 
loved the good earth which nourished them, 
gathered in their churches for prayer. Their 
tiny villages became small towns, and then 
small cities. All this took a long time. 


Other colonists came and established other 
colonies — over a period of more than three 
hundred years. But these colonies, and the 
colonies of the Pilgrims, were not yet one 
nation. They were small, unintegrated colonies 
under the shadow of powerful nations, from 


which the colonists had fled. 


But all the colonists had one thing in com- 
mon: They had fled from oppression, hoping 
to live in peace, with as much justice as men 


can dredge up from themselves. They had had 
all they could take of endless wars, endles 
taxation, endless bureaucrats, endless arrogant 
rulers. In the sight of their God, as they wrote 
over and over, they had established a new 
nation. 


Over three hundred years went by. The 
colonies were flourishing everywhere. The 
breath of freedom blew over them like a 
mighty wind, clear, sharp, invigorating, stir- 
ring men’s souls, lighting up their hearts, 
strengthening their arms, making their spirits 
incandescent. 
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Some of the noblest literature ever written 
by men was created in those colonies, some of 
the noblest architecture, some of the noblest 
precepts. Facades of our modern government 
buildings bear some of the legends written in 
those days: “Liberty,” “justice,” “freedom of 
worship.” 


The cobbled streets of the colonial cities 
began to ring with the footsteps of great men, 
with the sound of heroic voices. A new day 
was dawning in this cluster of colonies I have 
called Honoria. 


Eventually the Pilgrims — those severe, 
strict men — became more tolerant of their 
neighbors, and did business with them. They 
ent their best writers, best artisans, best agri- 
culturists, to the other colonies, and in return 
received a little laughter and gaiety. For three 
hundred years that went on; and God blessed 
the colonies, this new nation, not yet one 
nation, which I have called Honoria. 


Three hundred years — and then the terror. 


One of the old, corrupt countries, greedy 
for exploitation, despising the simplicity and 
moral laws of the colonies, and anxious to tax 
them and put them once more under oppres- 
sion, sent tax agents to the big city of the 
Pilgrims. 

Word of the terror ran through the colonies 
like the sound of a drum awakening free men 
to the knowledge of peril. The colonies sent 
their greatest men as representatives to a gen- 


ndless 


. The 
. The 
like a 
, stir- 
learts, 
spirits 


eral assembly of all the colonies. They knew 
that their destinies lay together. They looked 
about for a leader, and found him: a pros- 
perous gentleman farmer, a man concerned 
only with agriculture, but a man of learning. 
Above all, he was a man. They sent represen- 
tatives to him, as he stood in his fields, with 
his hand on the plow. He shook the dust of 
the fields from his feet and went to the city. 


One of the most famous cities of the United 
States is named after him. He became known 
a “the father of his country.” 
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Now, this man united the colonies. This 
noble man — who will never be forgotten so 
long as free men dare to speak — won his fight 
against corrupt politicians, and he returned 


to his fields. 


The united colonies became a nation — 
Honoria. The day of their great and growing 
power had dawned. 


"Eiie new nation had two houses of govern- 
ment. The most powerful was the Senate. No 
one could be elected to the Senate unless he 
was a man of probity, honor, patriotism, and 
religion. But that was in the early days of the 
Republic. For Honoria was a Republic, though 
she is a Republic no longer. Honoria, in those 
days, distrusted militarism, hated wars. Her 
ideal was freedom under divine guidance. 


The Senators knew that they must support 
the Republic and shun intrigue with foreign 
nations — or suffer severe punishment. For a 
long time, a very long time, the Senators did 
not betray their people. 


A civil war ultimately divided the Repub- 
lic, a bloody, fratricidal war. A leader of the 
Republic was assassinated. He had led the 
country in a war to keep the nation united, 
but he had enemies. Many plays and books 
have been written about this leader. I do not 
argue for or against this man who was assassi- 
nated in the warm spring of the year, in the 
very shadow of government buildings. You 
have read about him, you have seen him in 
moving pictures, and on television. He was 
murdered, and one of the greatest playwrights 
of all time immortalized him in a noble play. 
One of his most trusted friends, a general of 
the army of the Republic, avenged his death 
most terribly; and Honoria never really did 
recover from that vengeance, and that death. 


|, after that bloody civil war, and 
after many men were executed because of it, 
suddenly and mysteriously changed direction. 
She was a real power in the world now. The 
old, corrupt countries, who had hoped to see 
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her divided and ruined by the civil war, had 
to take her into their calculations, although 
she was still being called vulgar and uncul- 
tured and gross. 


The old, corrupt countries sent ambassadors 
to Honoria. Tens of thousands of immigrants 
came to Honoria from the old countries. Many 
of them went like the ancient Pilgrims, fleeing 
from oppression. But many came _ because 
Honoria was rich, and they cared nothing for 
her traditions. 


Prosperity does not automatically bring 
virtue, nor does it always sustain it. Honoria 
was powerful. Her ships ranged everywhere. 


Many of her Senators became ambitious, 
and ambition for power brought corruption. 
They began to make deals with leaders of im- 
portant factions. They became arrogant, and 
often depraved. They forgot their Spartan 
beginnings. They began to sneer at the Pil- 
grims and their severe laws and austerities. 
The Senators, many of them, became rich in 
worldly goods, but very poor in knowledge 
of what had made their nation great. They 
began to despise the very Republic for which 
they stood. For a price, they would even betray 
their country. 


The Republic, which had grown strong by 
not engaging in foreign entanglements, now 
became entangled. What was the purpose of 
the entanglements? Oh, the leaders said alli- 
ances were necessary to defend the civilized 
world — but the real purpose was to satisfy 
the greedy ambitions and allay the sickly fears 
of the leaders. 


The alliances brought wars, and the wars 
brought taxes. But the citizens of Honoria did 
not resist, because war also brought an increase 
in trade and industry. 


The citizens of Honoria, blissfully enjoy- 
ing their new prosperity, did not mind the 
taxation — at first. Their leaders had told 
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them it would be imposed only “‘on the rich 
fellows,” the ‘fellows with big houses and 
servants.” The silly citizens nodded their heads 
soberly. Let the rich fellows pay and support 
the rest of the country. 


The citizens were beginning to think of 
security. They wanted public auditoriums for 
sports, paid for by tax money. They wanted 
bigger and better roads. They wanted pen- 
sions, support at public expense when they } 
felt disinclined to work. And more and more } 
citizens were becoming disinclined to work. ], 
Farms? That was for the horses! Industrious 
toil? That was for the stupid. 


Now the farmers moved into the scene. [ 
They were resentful of the special interest 
groups in the city. They sent petitions to their 
Senators. They demanded subsidies, price sup- 
ports. The Senators, wanting support for their 
own schemes, passed laws granting subsidies 
for the farmers; and the government bought B 
up surplus crops and stored them in ware- } 
houses, where they rotted away. Now the fm 
industrialists moved in — they must have tax- 
benefits. It never occurred to them — or per- 
haps it did — that taxation in itself was an 
evil. 


Tinsliy, government, urged on by greedy 
groups and minorities, became the all-power- } 
ful state. It guaranteed to protect the people}. 
from all the forces of nature — floods, hurri- 
canes, land-slides, failure of crops. And taxa- 
tion grew and grew. 


Honora had always been distinguished by 
a strong, sturdy, industrious middle-class, 
composed of farmers, artisans, shopkeepers — 
virtuous and sane and devout. But the middle- 
class presented a threat to an all-powerful 
government, determined to protect the rich 
and the strong — and the worthless, the mean, fH 
the haters-of-work, the whining cowards who 
wanted everything for nothing. So the gov-# 
ernment decided to get rid of the middle-class 
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‘ich | The middle-class of Honoria stood in the 
and vay; it must be destroyed. Then, the elite 
ads fuld rule by oppression; and the craven, the 
ort Hiespicable, the cowards, the worthless, could 

live on the bodies of the nobles and the heroic 
through taxation. 


for 

ted But the greedy mobs could never be satis- 
en- fied. They made endless demands on the Sen- 
hey Itors. They stood in government offices and 
nore fowled. They howled for subsidized housing. 


ork, Ind they got it. 
ious 
The government, corrupt and vile, subsi- 


ized housing, for “low income groups.” It 
built huge projects in the very heart of the 
ity for the mobs — with swimming pools, 
heir Pt course, and hot free food. Within a year 
eir 
sup- pr twos those housing projects became slums, 
heir for people with slum personalities inhabited 
idies #hem. The swimming pools collected garbage. 
ught put still the howl went up for more and more; 
rare- pnd the Senators, now the creatures of the 
the fnobs, tried to provide everything the mobs 
tax- Memanded. 
per- 


iS an 


ene, 


And the middle-class, the backbone of the 
ation? They were reduced to despair. They 
lared not have children; they couldn’t afford 
eedy Bem. While the mob enjoyed their public 


pir ousing, their free sports, their free meals, the 
middle-class worked ceaselessly, trying to get 
urte 


ead of their tax bills, trying to live, trying 
keep their schools alive for their children. 
was all no use. They began to dwindle away. 
ey had to leave their houses. The mobs 
oved into their houses and turned them into 
um dwellings. Crime became so common- 
lace that it was dangerous to be on the streets 
t night. Morality was dead. 


taxa- 


od by 
class, 
— 
ddle- 
rerful 
, rich) The middle-class, the hardworking, the self- 
nean, feliant, slowly smothered from despair. Who 
s who fered? The mob had a full belly today and 
gov- government promised to fill it again tomor- 
class. 


The monstrous state, the top-heavy bureau- 
cracy, was happy. The cynical laughed among 
themselves. Freedom? Why, the people didn’t 
want freedom. They wanted free entertain- 
ment, free bread, free housing. A degenerate 
nation deserved no freedom, no consideration. 


But ere long there was no laughter, even 
among the cynical. The politicians who had 
begun by manipulating the mobs, became tools 
of the mobs. The productive citizens were 
taxed more and more to provide benefits for 
the worthless. 


An evil old man, crippled and malformed, 
led the nation into more wars and foreign 
entanglements — he was the ruler of Honoria. 
Patriots were considered scoundrels. The rulers 
of Honoria were tools not only of the mobs, 
but of foreigners. 


An old general, who had been victimized 
by the government, stood up and cried aloud 
to Honoria to remember her past, to return 
to honor, to decent government, to the prin- 
ciples of the Founding Fathers, to God. The 
people hooted: he was a reactionary. He was 
eliminated. He retired, with bitterness, and 
thought his anguished thoughts. 


A Senator dared to stand up in the Senate 
and cry a halt to foreign subversion of Honoria 
and to constant foreign aid and the draining 
away of the peoples’ money. Other Senators 
shrieked him down and called him vile names. 
He, too, was liquidated. And the nation fell 
deeper and deeper into debt, became more 
luxurious and rotten. 


Honoria joined a league of the world, with 
her enemies. They exploited her. She taxed her 
citizens more and more to send her wheat and 
meat to those nations. 


In one of Honoria’s stupid wars she allied 
herself with powerful barbarians who were 
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full of hatred and envy, and the lust for power. 
Honoria sent “experts” to the barbarians to 
teach them the latest scientific discoveries. 


Honoria had become a corrupt and mon- 
strous nation. Foreign tyrants and domestic 
mobs called the tune, and the spineless rulers 
of Honoria danced. The very walls of gov- 
ernment echoed to the ever-growing demands 
for more foreign aid, more security, more 
bread, more sports, more government, more 
restrictions on the proud and the self- 
respecting. 


And the middle-class finally died. 


And what of the barbarians? They looked 
on Honoria with contempt. They were fierce 
and dedicated men. They had allies in the gov- 
ernment of Honoria. Who could oppose them, 
with their savage ferocity? The time had come 
for them to take over Honoria, and destroy 
civilization. 


And the barbarians moved in. 


W ho had made the barbarians so strong? 
Honoria, of course. Honoria had given the 
barbarians access to the wealth of Honoria, at 
the expense of the betrayed and ruined citizens 
of Honoria. Honoria had sacrificed her people 
so that her alleged allies could make common 
cause against her with the barbarians. 


W hat is the real name of Honoria? 


Ancient Rome. 


You know what happened to ancient 
Rome. The barbarians, in the fifth century, 
invaded Rome and destroyed her; and for 
hundreds of years, there was a long, black 
night of slavery and despair and ruin. Rome 
had not only betrayed herself but all the 
civilized world with her. The barbarians 
ranged over that civilized world; and the cul- 


would not have been extinguished. But shehs, 
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tures of thousands of years were destroyed | 
so that only fragments have come down to us | 
mere fragments of great and mighty litera. final 
ture, and law and beauty. So. 


Fortunately, one thing did survive: The}srons 
Twelve Tables of Common Roman Law. Forfintern 
that we can thank the early Christians. Thosefof ot 
Tables of Law formed the basis of English}hecom 
Common Law and, more indirectly, of the proble 
American Constitution. to suf 


Had Rome retained her Constitution, she] wh 
would perhaps have survived and her splendor} amie 


permitted the slow erosion of her Constitu- ad 
tion, just as we are permitting the quicker 
erosion of our Constitution. 3 
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; Everything which strikes at our Constitu- 
tion brings us closer to death as a free nation, 
just as Rome died. Each time a new treaty o 
alliance is signed with foreign nations, we dif 
a little more, as Rome died. Each time thé 
Supreme Court or the President violates thi ] a 


Constitution, we come closer to slavery — aAmeri 
Rome came. ye are 
ut Ce 


: Naarly two thousand years stand betwee 
us and Rome. Never before the rise of Rom 
and never since, did two nations so remarkabl 
resemble each other, in history, in splendi 


rise in civilization, in magnificent commun 

cation between nations, in grandeur ang ‘om 

wealth. In strange and amazing ways, we ; J 
0 


the counterpart of ancient Rome. Her histor 
almost step by step, is our history. 


Shall we continue along the path which ke 
to the extinction of Rome? We have mat 
her terrible mistakes, we have duplicated he 


crimes and stupidities, almost to the lettay“S' 
givin; 
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We are destroying our Constitution, the o 
safeguard we have in the face of domest 
and foreign enemies, just as she destroyed he 
We are permitting government by men, no 
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red instead of government by law — just as Rome 


Hinally did. 


era- 
So long as Rome remained Rome, patriotic, 


proud, virtuous and healthy, she remained a 

The|strong and powerful nation. When she became 

Forfinternationalistic, underwrote the economies 

hosefof other nations, permitted her rulers to 

zlish}hecome dictators, enmeshed herself with the 

thefproblems of aliens and taxed her own people 
to support those aliens, she began to die. 


she] When she became militaristic, and had her 
ndor}emies spread on foreign soil, the fabric of her 
 Shelife was weakened and strained, and the wild 


rm ord of the barbarian cut it easily. 
cker 


It is a stern fact of history that no nation 
.._ that rushed to the abyss ever turned back. Not 
titu- 
. Byer, in the long history of the world. We are 
ry off On the edge of the abyss. Can we, for the 
e digitst time in history, turn back? It is up to you. 


> the 

s thd 1 ask you now to take a long look at the 
— American Communists, fewer than 25,000, 
ve are told. But there are millions who carry 
ut Communist programs in America. These 
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are in charge of our public communications, 
such as TV, radio, the movies, the publishing 
world, newspapers, magazines. They have 
infiltrated our public schools, and many of our 
churches. They run our government, these 
so-called ‘‘liberals,’’ whose programs were 
blueprinted by Communists. They have sin- 
ister plans for all of us. And they are out first 
of all to destroy our Constitution. And they 
are winning, day by day. 


And who made them so strong, so fearless, 
so bold? The government, the President? No, 
you did. We are all guilty, every man and 
woman of us. How many of us have demanded 
that we break diplomatic relations with Russia 
and her enslaved nations? How many of us 
have answered the howl of the barbarian with 
the power and the strength of Christianity? 
How many of us have challenged hell? 


Not very many, I am afraid. We have 
listened to the enemy when he cried “‘witch- 
hunter,” and we have not protested commu- 
nist-slanted programs in the movies and on 
TV, and we have not urged our law makers 
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to stand for the Constitution against a sort 
of supranational government, the U.N., almost 
identical to the Pax Romana of Rome. 


W hen I have urged the timid to stand up 
and be counted in favor of their country, 
they told me they are afraid of social ostra- 
cism; public attacks on them in the press if 
they are people of prominence; vicious reviews 
in book sections if they are writers; loss of 
business if they are businessmen; withdrawal 
of clients if they are doctors or lawyers; loss 
of elections if they are politicians; loss of im- 
portant positions if they are executives. Above 
all, they fear persecution by the Internal 
Revenue Service on trumped-up charges and 
false and malicious assessments and smears in 
the newspapers. 


Nevertheless, all those things will happen to 
us anyway, and worse, when the communists 


take over — as they surely will, according 
Khrushchev, within a few years. We fight 
now, or our children will be slaves. We neej 
fear no foreign invasion. We shall be destroye 
by our enemies within. Then the barbaria 
will move in. 


It we fight now we have a good chance tj 
remain free — not an excellent chance, fy 
our body politic is already dangerously, if n 
mortally, diseased. But, we do have a chang; 


I think of Horatius on the bridge, wh 
alone with two other patriots, once say 
Rome from death and disaster; and I remen 
ber a stanza of the great poem written j 
his honor: 


“How can a man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temple of his gods?” 
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